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Minutes Advice . 


TO EVERY 
GENT EE MAN 


Going to purchaſe a 


OUT A 
DEALER, JOCKEY, 
O R, 
GROOM's STABLES. 


In which are laid down eſtabliſhed Rules for 
diſcovering the Perfections and Blemiſhes 
of that noble Animal. 


RR. L O N D ON: 


Printed for Joux BIT, near Exeter-Exchange in 
the Strand; and C. ETHERINGTON, at Vork. 
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at the attempt is praiſe-wortiy, and if in 


PREFACE; 


HE following ſhort treatiſe was com- 

piled with intent to guard the unwary 
| from deceptions in the purchaſe," as well as 
20 2 he memory of gentlemen better 
acquainted with the requiſite qualifications 
of that noble animal the Horſe. 


The remarks are drawn from long, and, 

in ſome inſtances, dear-bought experience, 
in the ſnares which jockies and g1 om in 
general lay before thoſe who are under the 
neceſſity of dealing with IR _ 


The author therefore pſa to hope, 


any 


%%% ⁰D 
any inſtance he is found miſtaken, the fa- 
vour of any further hint, for the improve- 
ment of a futiu e edition, addreſſed to the 

publiſhers, will be moſt thankfully r rec:ived, 
andpraperly attended to. 1 A 


Faving premiſed thus much, it may not be 
tought improper, by way of iutroduction, 
to obſerve, 


That a large ſuin bone, that is, long, from 
the. knee to the paſtern, in a foa!, ont a 
tall horſes | 


Double the Pans in a eg new CEP 
betwixt his Rr1ee and withers, will, tn gene- 
ral, e tlie * of him aueh a ee 
lee. 
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F hae that are of forring Hs, wanton 
of diſpoſition, ative in leaping, running 


and chaſing, ever leading the way, and 


frrteing for maſter ys always prove horſes of 
excellent 
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excellent mettle ; and thoſe of the contrary 


difpofition, -moft-commonty fades. 


Before I enter on my particular obſerva- 
tions,” it niay not be uf ceſſar ev giver one 
genera! rule, hich experience has proved 
to me a good one, that is, 

4 No FoorT, No HORSE. 
; 


A” horſe ability, and continuance in 
goodneſs, is kjipuun: by, a 14 

{ - 2 rr - - q; 

IV they are. Aron 1 4 4000 
torgh, muprig/t; and hotlow, tut horſe Came! 
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* 
. 2 not be a very bad aut; for they are the. 


foundation of . his' building, and give a for- 
titude to all the reſts and if otherwiſe, A. 
cau not be aii good or laſting. 24-43 
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Ten Minutes Advice, &c. 


Othing more true than the common obſcr- 

vation, that in the art of horſemanſhip, 
the moſt difficult part is that of giving proper di- 
reftions for the purchaſing a horie free from fant 
and b!emiſh. "The deceptions in this branch cf 
traffic being looked on in a Iets fraudulent light 
than they ſeem to deſerve, and of conſequence 


are more frequently practiſed, it ſhall therefore 


he my. buſineſs, in the following brief remarks, 
to thew, in the beſt manner I am alle, the im- 


+ perfetions which, from either nature or miſe 


chance, every horſe is liable to. 


IN-THE:STABLE, 


8 EF the horſe you are about to purchaſe in the 


= ſtable, without any per on being in the ſtall with 


nim, and if he has any complaint in his legs he 


3 will ſoon ſhew it, by altering 


FEES. 
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g the ſituation of 
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them, tawing up one and ſetting down tlie otlier; 


B and 


and this denotes his being foundered or orer— 
worked, 


ON ordering him out, let no one be the laſt in 
tlie ſtable but yourſelf; you ſhould alſo, if pot- 
ſihle, be the firſt in, leſt the owner, or ſ me of 
his quick emiſſaries, take an opportunity to fig 
him; a practice common among dealers, in order 
to make the, tail ſhew as if carried very HizH, 
when, in reality, the day after he will, in appcur- 
ance, be five pounds worſe, 


THE EYES. 

THI1s is the proper time to examine his eves, 
which may be done in a dark ſtable, with a 
candle, or rather in the day time when he is 
led from the ſtall; cauſe the man who leads him 
to ſtop at the ſtable door juſt as his head peeps 
out, and all his body is ſtill within. If the white 
of the eye appears reddiſh at the bottom, or of 1 
colour like a withered leaf, I would not adviſe 
you to purchaſe him, A moon-eyed horſe is 
known by his weeping, and keeping his eyes al- 
moſt ſhut at the beginning of the diſtemper : as 
the moon changes, he gradually recovers his 
ſight, and in a fortnight or three wecks ſees as 
well as before he had the diforder. Dealers, when 
they have ſuch a horſe to fell, at the time of his 
weeping always tell you that he has got a bit of 
ſtraw or hay in his eye, or that he has received 
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ſome blow: They alſo take care to wipe away the 
humour, to prevent its being ſcen; but a man 
ſhould truſt only himſelf in buying of horfes, and 
above all, be very exact in examining the eyes 
In this he muſt haye regard to time and place 
where he makes the examination. Bad eyes may 
appear good in winter, v hen ſnow is upon 
and often good ones appear bad, 
Never eu- 
amine a horſe's eyes by the ſide of a white weil; 


the 
ground; ace 


cording to the polition of the horſe. 


= 


where the dealers always chooſe to thew one that 
is moon- eyed. 


THE moon- eyed horſe has always one eye 
bigger than the other, and above his lids you 


' ” . "LES 42 
generaily diſcover wrinkles cr circ:es. 


Ir you obſerve a fleſhy excreicence that pro- 
cceds from the corner of the eye, and covers 2 
art of the pupil, and is in ſhape almoſt Ike the 
beard of an oyſter, though ſeemingly a mat- 
ter of no great conſequence, vet it is what I call a 
v. hiclow in the eye, and if ſuffered to grow, it 
draus away a pait of the nouriſhment of the eye, 
and ſometimes occaſions a total privation of ſight: 
On the contrary, if the eyes are rovnd, big, 
black and ſhining; ut the black of the eye fill the 
pit, or outward circumference, ſo that in moving 
very little of the white appeareth, they are ſigns 
of goodneſs and mettle. Ihe eye which in gene- 
E 2 ral 


C4. 
ral is eſteemed the beſt, is that which is neither 
{mall nor large, but be ſure to obſerve that the 
ehryſtalline be thoroughly tranſparent, for with- 
out that, no Kind of eye can be ſaid to be good. 


COUNTENANCE. 


AFTER baving carefully ſatisfied yourſelf as to 
his eyes, let him be brought out, and have him 
ſtand naked before you; then take a ſtrict view 
of his countenance, particularly with regard to 
the chearſulneſs of it, this being an excellent 
glaſs to obſerve his Ineſs and beſt perfections. 
Pe careful you are not decived by the marks in 
his face, as frequently a good-looking ſtar is 
made of cat's ſkin. If his cars be ſmall, ſharp, 
ſhort, pricked, and moving; or if they are long, 
but yet well ſet on, and well carricd, it is a mark 
of goodneſs; if they are thick, laved, or lolling, 
wide ſet, and unmoving, they are figns of dul- 
neſs, and of an evil nature, 


A LEAN forehead, ſwelling ontward, the 
mark or feather in bis face ſet high, with a white 
ſtar or ratch of an indifferent ſize, and even 
placed, or a white ſnip on the noſe or lip, they 
are all marks of beauty and goodneſs; on the 
contrary, a fat, cloudy, or frowning counte- 
nance, the mark in his face ſtanding low, as 
under his eyes, if his ſtar or ratch ſtand awry, 
and inſtead of a ſnip his note be raw and unhairy, 
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for mit,. 


S TR AN GI. ES. 

HANDLE his checks, or chaps, and if you 
hnd the bones lean and thin, the ſpace wide 
between them, the thropple or windpipe big as 
you. can gripe, and the void place without Knots 
or kernels, and the jaws ſo great that the neck 
icemeth to couch within them, they arc all ſigns 
of great wind, courage, foundneis of head and 
ody; on the contrary, if the chaps are fat and 
tick, the ſpace betucen cnem cloied up with 
groſs ſubſtance, and the thropple little, they are 
ſigns of ſhort wind and much inward foulneſs: 
Should the void place be full of knots and ker- 
nels, beware of the {trangles or glanders, the for- 
mer of which may be cahly diſcovered by a twet- 
ling Letween the two nether jawbones, which diſ- 
charges a white matter, 'I'his diforder ulually 
uppcars about threc, four, or live years old; there 
is no young horſe but what is ſubject to it either 
periecily or imperfectly; there is alſo a diſorder 
which is called the Baſtard Strangles, which 
appears ſometimes like, and ſometimes different 
from the true ſtrangles. Ihe baſtard ſtrangles 
are what proves the horſe has not thrown off 
lis true ſtcargles, but that ſome foul liumours 
«xe Fill left behind; this diforder may come at 
lour, five, ſix, or even ſeven years of age. A 
B 3 continual 
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contmual languor at work, and ſcemingly perpe- 
tually weary, without any viſible ailment, is a 
certain ſign that he is not clear of this diſorder, 
which ſometimes will affect the foot, the leg, the 

am, the haunch, the ſhoulder, the breaſt, or 
the eve, and without care in this latter caſe, may 
corrupt the pupil of the eye, as the ſmall-pox does 
in men. 


MORFOUNDE RING. 


THERE is alſo another diſorder, much like the 
ſtrangles, which is called Morſoundering, and 
appears by a running at the noſe, but the ſwelling 
under the jaws is leſs. 


G LANDERS, 


THz glanders are diſcovered by a running at 
the noſe, either on the one fide or the other: 
Feel if he has any flat glands faſtened to the ne- 
ther jaw, which give him pain when you preſs 
them; and remember that a running at one 
noftril is worſe than at Loth. 


V I V E 8. 

Wurm the jaws are ſtrait, that the neck ſwell- 
eth above them, it is a ſign of ſhort wind; but if 
the ſwelling be long, and cloſe by his chaps, like a 
whetſtone, then be ſure he has the vives, which 
is a diſtemper moſt frequent in high mountainous 
countries, eſpecially to horſes that are not vicd to 
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the cruditics produced in the ſtomach by the 
ſpring and fountain waters that riſe in hilly 
grounds: Standing waters, or thoſe of very little 
current, are the leaſt dangerous, and ſeldom 
cauſe the vives, but very deep wells are bad. 


NOS T NI LS. 


Ir his noſtrils be open, dry, wide, and large, 
ſo as upon any ſtraining the inward rednets is dit» 
covered; it his muzzle be ſmall, his mouth deep, 
and his lips cqually meeting, they are ſigus of 
health and wind: but ſhouid his noſtrils be (trait, 
his wind is then little. Should you find the 
muzzle to be grois, his {pirit will be dull, 


Ir his mouth be ſhallow, he will never carry 
the bit well, and if his upper will not reach his 
under lip, old age and infirmity mark him for 
carrion, 


A 8 E. 


RESPECTING the age of a horſe that is fit for 
work, he thould have forty tecth: twenty-four 
grinders, which teach us nothing, and ſixteen 
others, which have their names, and diſcover his 
age. As mares utually have no tuſks, their teeth 
are only thirty-ſix, A colt is foaled without 
teeth; in a few days he puts out four, which are 
called pincers, or nippers; ſocn after appear the 
four ſeparators; Next to the piucers, it is ſome- 

times 


[8 

times three or four months before the next, called 
corner teeth, puſh forth. Theſe twelve colt's 
.teeth, in the front of the mouth, continue, wich- 
out alteration, till the colt is two years, or two 
wears and a half old, which makes it ditticult, 
without great care, to avoid being impoſcd on 
during that interval, if the ier finds it his ia— 
tereſt to make the colt paſs for either younger or 
older than he really is: the only rule you have 
then to judge by is his coat, and the hairs of his 
mane and tail. A colt of one year has a ſupple, 
rough coat, reſembling that of a water ſpaniel, 
and the hair of his mane and tail ſcels like flax, 
and hangs like a rope untwitled ; whercas a colt of 
two years has a flat coat, an ſtreight hairs, lis 
a grown hole, 


AT about two years and a half old, f.mctimes 
ſooner, ſometimes later, according as ke has been 
fed, a horſe begins to change his teeth. The 
pincers, which come the firit, are alto the fit 
that fall; ſo that at three ycers be has four 
horſe's; and eight colt's teeth, which are caſily 
known apart, the former being larger, flatter, 
and yellower than the other, and ſtreaked from 
the end quite into the gums, 


TR Es E four horſe pincers have, in the middle 
of their extremities, a black hole, very deep; 
whereas thoie of the colt are round and white, 
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When the horſe is coming four years old, he 
loſes his four ſeparators, or middle teeth, and 
puts ſorth four others, which follow the fame 
rule as the pincers, He has now eight horſe's 
teeth, and four colt's. At five years old he ſheds 
the four corner, which are his laſt colt's teeth, 
and is called a horſę. 


DuRING this year alſo, his four tuſks (which 
are chiefly peculiar to horfes) come behind the 
othcis; the louer ones often four months before 
the upper; but whatever may be vulgarly 
thought, a horte that has the two lower tuſks, if 
he has not the upper, may be judged to be under 
five years old, unleſs the other tecth ſhew the 
contrary; for ſome horles that live to be ver 
old never have any upper tulks at all, Ihe two 
lower tulks are one of the moſt certain rules that 
a horfc is coming five years old, notwithſtanding 
his colt's tecth may not be all gone, 


JocKk1Es and breeders, in order to make their 
colts ſcem five years old when they are but four, 
pull out their laſt colt's teeth ; but it all the colt's 
tecth are gone, and no tulks appear, you may be 
certain this trick has been played: Another ar- 
tifice they uſe, is to beat the bars cvcry day with 
a wooden mallet, in the place where the tuſks are 
to appear, in order to make them ſeem hard, as 
if the tulks were juſt ready to cut, 

WHEN 
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lower pincers fill up, and, inſteacl of the holes 
above-meitioned, ſhew only a black ſpot. Fe- 
$ , SST 4465 
twixt {ix and feven the two middle teeth fill up 
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in the ſame manner; and between ſeven ani eight 


SM L . 
to know certainly the age of a. 
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the corner teeth do the Ike; after which it is ſaid 
„ 1 
to De I: npoſſil ic 
horſe, he having no longer any mark in the 


mouth, 


You can 1ial:ed only have recour'e to the 
tuſes, and the ſituatioa of the teeth, of which I. 
ſMaii now ſpeaks; 

Fo the tulk; you mu? ach your finger fecl 
the inſide of them from the point quite to the 
gum. If the tutk be pointed flat, and has two 
little chanacls within fide, you may. be certain 
the-horſe is not old, and at the utmoſt only com- 
ing ten. PFetween eleven and twelve the tuo 
channels are reduce to one, which after twelve 
is quite gone, and the talks are as round within 


as they are without; you have no gude then but 
the ſituation of the cath. The longeſt teeth are 
not always a ſig of the grcateſt age, but their 
hanging over and puſhing for ward, as their meeting 
perpendic ularly, is a certain token of youth. 


Maxx perſons, willlt they fee certain little 
holes in the mill of the teeth, imagine, that 
tuch horſes are but in their ſcxenth year, without 
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regard to the ſituation the tecth take as they 


TOW Old. 


Wrrx hors are young, their tceth meet per— 

J S? i 
pendicularly, but grow longer, and puſh forward 
with age; beſides the mouth of a young horſe is 
very ſieſhy within in the palate, and his lips are 
frm and hard: On the contrarv, the inſide of 
29 
an old horfe's mouth is lcan both above and be- 
low, and cms to have only the ſkin upon the 
bones. "The lips are ſoft and eaſy to turn up 
with the hand, 


A. horſes are marked ia the fame manner, 
but fome naturally, and others artificially, The 
natural mark is caller Beguc, and ſome ignorant 
perſons imagine fach horſes are marked all their 
lives, becauſe for many vears they find a little 
hole, or a Kind of void in the middle of the ſepa- 
rators and corner teeth; but when the tutks are 
cron round, as vell within as without, and the 
tecth point forward, there is room to conjecture 
in proportion 2s they advance from Ycar to vear, 
what the horte's age may be, witnout regarding 


the cavity above-mentioned, 


Tire artißcal manner is made uſe of by dealers 
ant jockies, who mark their horſes, aſtcr the age 
of bing known, to make them appear only fix or 
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ſeren years old, They do it in this manner: 
They throw down the horſe to have him more at 
command, and, with a ſteel graver, like witat is 
uſed for ivory, hollow the middle teeth a little, 
and the corner ones ſomewhat more; then fill the 
holes with a little roſin, pitch, ſulphur, or ſome 
grains of wheat, which they burn in with a bit of 
hot.wire, made in proportion to the hole. This 
operation they repeat ſrom time to time, till 
they give the hole a laſting black, in imitation of 
nature; but in ſpite of all they can do, the hot 
iron makes a little ye!lowiſh circle round theſe 
holes, like what it would leave upon ivory: they 
have therefore another trick to prevent detection, 
which is to make the horſe foam from time to 
time, after having rubbed his mouth, lips, and 
gums with ſalt, and the crumb of bread dried and 
pow dered with falt. This ſoam hides the circle 
made by the iron. 


ANOTHER thing they cannot do, is, to coun- 
terſcit young taſks, it being out of their power to 
make thoſe two crannies above-mentioned, which 
are given by nature: With files they may make 
them {harper or fatter, but then they take a ay 


the ſhining natural enamel, fo that one may al- 


ways know, by theſe tuſks, horſes that are paſt 
ſeven, till they come to twelre or thirteen, -As 
the delects of tlie month may deſtroy a horſe with- 
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For the barbs, Dok under his tongue, and fee 
if he has not c fiefhy excreſienecs on the under 
palate, like little bladders. It ſeems to be a 
meer trifie, but theſe, however, will hinder a 
horſe ſrom drinking as uſuel; and if he does not 
drink freely, he cats the leſs, and langrithes from 
day to day, perhaps, without any one's taking 
notice ol it, 


TT 
Tur lampas is known by opening the horſe's 
mouth, and looking at his upper palate, to fee 
if the fleſh comes down below the inner teeth: 
This gives him pain in eating his oats, and even 
his hay, when it 1s too harſh; though he can 
very well manage bran, graſs, or Kind hay, 


GIGGS UPON THELIPS. 
Wut you have looked in tne horſc's mouth 
with ut fin. 
turn up his „ both upper and under, and per- 
aps von may . ſeveral {mail clevat ions, like 
lit*'- white - ilters, which make the inſide of the 
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GAG α rer is a defect that rarely happens 
to young horſes, and is to be diſcovered by putt- 
ing the colt's foot into the mouth, and looking at 
the large grinders, which in this caſe appear un- 
equal, and in eating catch hold of the infide of 
the cheeks, cauling great pain, and making them 
refule their tood, 


HETS-BREAS'T; 

Fnow his head look down to his breaſt, and 
ſee that it be broad, outſwelling, ar d adorned 
with many features, for this ſhews ſtrength : The 
little, or ſmall breaſt ſhews weakneſs, as the nar- 
row one is apt to ſtumble. 


The ANTICOR, or ANTICOW. 


Pur vour hand betwixt his fore legs, and fee] 
if he has a ſwelling there from the ſheath quite vp 
between the fore legs; ſuch a ſwellipg is called 
the anticor, or anticow, and is mortal to horses 
if they are not ſoon relieved. It proceeds from 
different cauſes, viz. the remains of an old diſ- 
temper which was never perfectly cured, or aftcr 
which the horſe was too ſoon put to labour, from 
too much heat, contracted in the table, by being 
kept up a long time without airing, or from 
havins 
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having loft too large a quantity of bie in Kl. ab 
part ſocver the vein was opened. Wien vor 
touch a ſaelling of this kind, the impreflions ol 
the fingers remain for ſome time, as if you ad 
made them in a bit of puff paſte, filiing up again 
by degrees, as the paſte would riſe. i his fa ell- 
ing contains bloody water, that in{t2 cates 
twcen the fleſn and the ſkin, and proves that all 
the blood in the veins is corrupte 1 
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FROM thence look down his elbo to his knee, 
and ſce that the fore thigus be rila-groun, [2 


2 KCI 
horned within, ſincwed, fleih;, wil gutihuilling, 
thoſe being ſigns of PA” Yo as the chntrar ace 
of weaknels. 15 his knees hear a proportion to 
each other, be lean, ſine xy, aud clufe Kuit, they 

f 


are good; but if one is bigger or router thau 
the other, the horſe has received miſchief; 1 


1 

= 
they are groſs, he is 2outy, and it l. has fears, 
or the. bair te broken, beware cf a ſtumbline 
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FROM his knees look down his legs to his 


paſterns, and if you find them clean, Ian, flat, 


ſinewy, and the inward bought of lis knee with- 
out ſeams, or hair broken, it ſhews a good ſhape 
and ſoundneſs; but if on the inſide cf the leg you 
find hard knots, they are ſplents, of which there 

f E 2 are 
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are three forte, e ſtrap le ſplent, which ar- 
pears within the Top under the knee, remote from 
the great nerve and the joint of the knee, ouzke 
not to hinder a man from buying a good hore, 
for it gives him no pain, is only difigrocable to 
the wget, and goes away in time cf itſelf. A!! 
the three forts of {pints are known by the {ame 
rule; for whenever you ſce a tumorr upon the flat 
of the leg, whether withia or without, if it be 
ad appears Bard to the touch, 
it is a ſplent; and when it is ſituated as above 
deicrived, it fgniftes nothing; but when it comes 
upon the joint of the knee, without ny interval, 
it Ioſes the name of ſplent, and may be called a 
fnite; it then, as one may eafily co: iceive, makes 
the leg of a horſe ſtiff, and hinders him from 
bending his kne ce; conſequently it blies him to 
ſtumble, and cven fall, and after a violent exer- 
ciſe makes bim lame. Reſt alone cures the lame- 


neſs, but not the fuſre. 


Tx third kind of ſplent, whether within or 
without, is when vou fe.l it between the nerve 
and the bone, and ſometimes even at the end of 
the nerve; this is called a nervous ſpleut, and'is 
the worſt of all the kinds; belides that, the horſe 
is never here fo firm footed, but that he Iimps at 
every little degice of labour. The French reject 
every horſe that has a ſplent, very often without 
knowing how to diſtinguih them; and one that 
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E 
has only a ſingle ſplent, is as bad in their eyes as 
one that has the other ſort; but a ftmple ſplent 
always goes away of itielf by the time a horſe is 
cight or nine years old, 


. 

THERE are alſo three kinds of oſſolets, which 
are of the ſame nature as ſplents, and ſome per- 
fons take them for the ſame thing; but there is 
this difference however between them, that ſplents 


come near the knees, and oſſelets near the fet- 


locks, Their ſcat is indiſterently within or with- 


out the leg. 


THE firſt is the ſimple offclet, which does not 
grow near the joint of the fetlock or the nerve. 


THis need not hinder any man from buying 
a horſe, becauſe it puts him to no inconvenience, . 


and very often goes away of itſelf without a re- 
medy. The ſecond is that which de'cends into 
the fetlock, and hinders the motion of that 
joint: this occaſions a horſe to ſtumble and fall, 
and with a very little work to become lame. The 
third has its ſcat between the bone and the nerve, 


and ſometimes upon the nerve; it ſo much in- 
commodes a horſe, that he cannot ſtand firm, 


but limps on every little occaſion. 
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0 THERE. are alſo three kinds of windgalls, tak 
j which appear to the eye much like oficiets, but tro 
| | are not, however, juſt in the ſame places; nor do in 
f they fcel like ee, for oſſelets are hard, but OPE 
| windgalls give way to the touch, Some hories and 
| are more latle to theſe than others, and that for hin 
| ſeveral reaſons, Some proceed from old worn= the 
| out lires, and others by bcing wor ked too young. EVE! 
A ſimple windgall is a little tumour, between the his 
| min and the fleſh, round the fetlocks: When it ſide: 
appears at a good diſtance from the large nerve, wie 
| it does not lame the horſe; and if he has but age ther 
! on his fide, that is, be under ten years old, at win 
1 oft, he will be as uſeſul as before, provided the nl: 
work you put him to be not of the moſt laborious caſe 
| kind; however a horle is much better without, pai? 
| than with even this ſort of ſimple windgall, which inte 
| conſiſts of thin ſkins, full of red liquid, and ſoft legs 
li to the touch. The nervous windgall anſwers the ſpic 
[| ſame deſcription, only, as the Gmole ones come 
| upon the fetlock, or a little above it, upon the 
| leg bone, in the very place of oſſelets, nervous 'F 
if ones come behind the fetlock, upon the great well 
it nerve, which makes them of worſe conſequence, ſtro: 
1 jor they never fail to lame a horſe after much fa- or 1 
| tigae, Theſe windgalls may happen upon any. of be! 
4 the legs, but ſome of them are more dangerous Lare 
Wan others, in proportion as they preis the 
1 > nerve, f 
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nerve, and are copable of laming the horſe; and 
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take notice, by the way, that u indgalls are mere 
troubl. ſome in ſumm er than in winter, cpccially 
in very hot weather, when the pores are all 
open. The third fort is the bloated winggall, 
and is of the worſt ſort when they come over rite 
hind part of the fetlock, between the bone and 
the large nerve, and make the hovie fo lame, at 
every little thing he does, that he can farce ſet 
his fout on the ground: They appear on both 
{ſides the leg, without as well as within; and 
when you touch them with your hand, or finger, 
they feel like a pig's or cow's bladder full or 
wind. If under his knees there ate {cabs on the 
inf le. it is the tpeedy or ſwiſt cut, and in that 
Caic he will but ill endure galloping; if above tlie 
Paſterns, on the inſide, you find ſcabs, it ſhews 
interfering; but if the ſcabs be cencrally over bis 
legs, it is either occaſioned by foul Keeping, or a 
ſpice of the mange. 


o &- Mo 
TA care that the paſtern joint be clear and 
well knit together, and that the paſtern be 
frrong, ſhort, and upright; for if the firſt Le big, 
or ſœclled, beware of ſinev ſtrains; if the other 
be long, weak, or bending, the limbs will be 
Lardly able to carry the body without titing. 


HO OF S. 
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THE hoofs ſhould be black, ſmooth, and tough, 
rather long than round, deep, kollow, and full- 
ſounding; for white hoofs are tender, and carry 
a ſhoe ill, and a brittle hoof will carry no ſhoe at 
all: A flat hoof, that is pumiced, ſhews founder- 
ing; and a hoof that is empty, and hollow-ſound- 
ing, ſhews a decayed inward part, by reaſon of 
ſome wound or dry founder. If the hair lye 
ſmooth and cloſe about the crown of the hoot, 
and the fleſh flat and even, then all is perfect; 
but ſhould the hair be there rouph, the ſkin 
ſcabbed, and the fleſh riſing, you may then be 
apprehenſive of a ring bone, a crown ſcab, or a 
quitter bone. 


C4+RCLEAD FEET; 

CIRCLED feet are very eaſy to be known : 
They are, when you ſee little excreſſences round 
the hoof, which encloſe the foot, and appear 
like ſo many ſmall circles. Dealers, who have 
ſuch horſes, never fail to raſp round their hoots, 
in order to make them ſmooth; and to conecal 
the raſping, when they are to ſhew them for ſale, 
they black the hoofs all over; for without that, 
one may caſily perceive what has been done, and 
ſceing the mark of the raſp, is a proof that the 
horſe is ſubjet to this accident. As to the 
cauſes, it proceeds from the remains of an old 
diſtemper, 
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d emper, or from having been ſoundered; and 
the diſcaſe being cared, without care being taken 
cf the fect, whcerevpen the circulation of the 

blood not being regularly made, eipecialiy round 
the crown, between the buir and tlic horn, the 
part loks its nowiltrzent, and contracts or en- 
lar ges itſelf in proportion as the horſe is worked. 
If theſe circles were only on the ſuriace, the 
juckies* metl;od of raſping them dawn would then 


be wm 4 for noting ; but they form themſelves 
allo within the feet, as weil as without, and con- 


qucntly preis on the ſenlible part, and make a 


Loric limp ich ever fo little labour. Ove may 
Jailiy compare a horſe in this ſituation, to a man 
| 1 
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ſtubborn: A horie tliercfore is worth a gicut deal 
leis on this account. 
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AFTER having well examined the fect, ſtand 
about three paces from lis ſhoulders, and look 


carefully that he is not bow legged, which pro- 


cecds irom two different cauſes; firſt, from na- 
ture, when a horſe has been got by a worn-out 
ſtallion; and ſcondly, from Lis having been 
york teo. young; neither in the one cate nor 
the cther is the horſe or ny value, becauſe he 
never can be ſure-tooted ; it is allo a diſagrecable 

light 
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ſight if the knees point forwards, and his legs 
turn ia under him, ſo that the knees come much 
further out than the feet ; it is what is called a 
bow-legged horſe, and ſuch a one ought to be re- 
jected for any ſervice whatſoever, as he never can 
ſtand firm on his legs; and how handtome ſoever 
he may otherways be, he ſhould on no account be 
uſed for a ſtallion, becauſe all tis progeny will 
have the ſame deformity, | 


II E. A. D. 

THEN ſtand by his fide, and take particular 
notice that his head be well ſct on; for if thick 
ſet, b- atlired it will caaſe him to tofs up his note 
for want of wind, which cautes a horie to carry 
his head diſagrecably high, and occaiions a tick» 
lih mouth, 


N L. C E. 

Hrs neck ſhould be ſmall at the ſetting on of 
his head, aud long, growing deeper to the {houl- 
ders, with a high, ſtrong, and thin mane, long, 
foft, and ſomewhat curling; thoſe being beau- 
tiful characters; on the contrary, a head ill ſet 
on is a great deformity. 


„ I: Fs 
To have a large bigneſs or ſwelling in the nape 
of the neck, ſhes the pole-evil, To have a ſhort 
- | thick 
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thick neck, like a bull, to have it falling in the 
withers, to have a low, weak, thick, or falling 
creſt, ſhews want of ſtrength and mettle. 


THE MAN. 


Much hair on the mane thews dulneſs, as too 
thin a mane ſhews fury; and to have none, or 
ſhed, ſhews the worm in it, the itch, or mangi- 
nets, 


T7 hb: ROUT L DB ©.S 

In ſhewing a horſe, a dealer or jockey will ge- 
neraily place him with his fore fect on à higher 
ground than his hind ones, in order that the 
thoulder may appear further in his back, and 
make him higher in ſizht than be really is; but 
be ſure to cauſe him to be led on level ground, 
and fee that his ſhoul ers lie well into his 
back; for an upright ſhoul-itercd horte carries 
his weizht too forward, which is 41 agrecable, 
and unſaſe to the rider. Have his fore legs 
fland even, and you will then have it in your 
power to judge of is ſnoulders. If vou do rot 
obſerve this, the denler wil contrive that his near 
leg ſtands beſore the other, as the ſhoulders, in 
that poſition, appear to lay further in the back, 
If his knees ſtand nearly cloſe, and his toes quite 
in a line, not turning in, nor yet turning out, be 
aſſured he will not cut: If he takes his legs up a 
moderate height, and neither clambers, nor yet 
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goes too near the ground, he wii: moſt likely 
anſwer vour purpoſe, 


BACK BOD T. &c. 

Ons ERV that the chine of his back be broad, 
even, and ſtraight, his ribs well compatied, and 
bending outward, his fillets upright, ſtrong, ſhort, 
and above an handful between his laſt rib and his 
huckle bone; his belly ſhould he well let down, 
yet hidden within his ribs, and his itones cloſe 
thrut-up to his body, thoſe being marks of health 
and goodneſs. Be careful in obterving that he has 
no ſwelling in his teſticles, a diſorder that uſually 
proceeds either from ſome ſtrain in working, or 
from the horſe's having continued too long in the 
ſtable, or from his putting one leg over any bar, 
and being checked by the halter, or, in a word, 
ſrom any other accident that confines a horte, 
makes him kick or fling, and bruiſe his cods, and 
there is no other way a knowing this diſtemper, 
but by ſome outward {ſwelling upon the part. 


THE coming. down of the teſticles proceeds 
from the ſame cauſes, with this difference only, 
that it is a long time of ditcovering itielf; wherens 
the other may come in one night, If his chine 
be narrow, he will never carry a Jjuddle well; and 
to have it bending, or ſadellæ backed, ſhews weak- 
neſs. If his ribs be flat, titere is but ſmall liberty 
for wind. Should his Allets hang low, or weak, 
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he will never climb a hill, or carry a burden 
well. A belly that is clung up, or gaunt, and 
ſtones hanging down looſe, are ſigns of ſickneſs, 
tenderneſs, foundering in the body, and unapt- 
neſs for labour, His buttocks ſhould be round, 
plump, full, and in an even level with his body: 
The narrow, pin buttock, the hog or ſwine 
rump, and the falling and down let buttock, 


ſhews an injury in nature. The horſe that is 


deep in his girthing place, is generally of great 
ſtrength. His hinder thighs, or gaſtains, ſhould 
he well let down even to the middle joint, thick, 
brawny, full, and ſwelling, this being a great 
ſign of ſtrength and geodneſs; lank and flender 
thighs ſhew diſability and weakneſs. From the 
thigh bone to the hock it ſhould be pretty long, 
but ſhort from the hock to the paſtern, Obſerve 
the middle joint behind, and if it be nothing but 
{kir, and hone, veins and ſinews, rather a little 
bending than too ſtreight, it is perfect as it ſhould 
be; on the contrary, ſhould it have chaps or 
ſores on the inward bought, or bending, it is a 
ſallender, 


| rn. 

Suov rp the joint be generally ſwelled all over, 
he muſt have had a blow or bruiſe; if in any par- 
ticular part, as in the pot, or hollow part, or on 
the inſide, the vein full and proud, and the ſweil- 
ing loft, it is a blood ſpavin; you cannot there- 
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£16 take too much care in examining the houch 
of delicate horſes, for let the ſwelling appear ever 
ſo ſmall upon the flat of the lower part of the 
hovgh, within fide, though the horſe may not 
Iimp, you onoht to be apprebenſixe that in time, 
and with hut little labour, the ſpavin will increaſe 
on him. 


Tur fat ſpavin comes almoſt in the ſame place 
as the other, but is larger. 


A THIRD kind is the ox ſpavin, and this is 
thought the worſt of the three. If the ſwelling 
be hard, it is a bone ſpavin; you ſhould examine 
a horſe choroughly therefore before you buy him, 
and, in particular, ſre if all the joints of his legs 
move with equal freedom. Moit horſes that have 
the bone ſpavin are very apt to ſtart when you go 
to take up their legs, and will hardly let ycu 
touch them with your hand; examine them well 
therefore with your eye, and fee if, between the 
fetlock and the crewn, the leg deſcends even and 
ſmooth; for if you ſee any protuberance between 
the fleſh and the ſkin, that looks like a fort of 
knot, or kernel, you have found the defect. 


A 6 
Ir you obſerve the ſwtlling to be exactly before 
the knuckle, it is a curb, which is an accident 
that may happen in different manners; ſuch as a 
{train 
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train in work ing, flipping lis foot in a hole, or 
in marſhy ground, &c. out of which he pulls it 
with pain, and by that means wrenches his 
hough, without diſlocating any thing, and yet, 
without ſpeedy care, he may be lamed, 


A: RATS AIT. 


THERE is allo a defect which is more common 
in the hind than the fore legs, though the latter 
are not quite exempt from it, and it is called the 
Rat's Tail, and is thus known, When you ſee, 
from the hind part of the fetlock, up along the 
nerves, a kind of line or channel that ſeparates 
the hair to both ſides, this is a rat's tail; and in 
fummer there 2ppcars a kind of ſmall dry ſcab 
along this channe!; and in winter there iſſues out 


a humidity, like the water from the legs. A 


horſe may work notwithſtanding this diſorder, for 
it ſeldom lames him; it ſometimes occaſions a 
ſtifineſs in the legs, and makes them trot like 
foxes, without bending their joints. The hind 
legs ſhould be lean, clean, flat, and ſincwy; for 
it fat, they will not bear labour, if ſwelled, the 
greaſe is molten into them, if ſcabbed above the 
paſterns, it is the ſcratches, and if he hath chops 
under his paſterns, he hath what is generally 
called the Rains, If he has a good buttock, his 
tail cannot ſtand ill, but will be broad, high, flat, 
and couched a little in ward. 
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A WALK AND TROT IN HAND, 

Ha vix d with care examined the horſe, let 
him be run in hand a gentle trot; by this you 
will ſoon perceive if he is lame or not. Make the 
man lead him by the end of the bridle, as in this 
caſe yon cannot be deceived by the man's being 
too near him, The far fore leg, and near hind 
leg, or the near fore leg, and far hind leg, ſhould 
move and go forward at one and the fame time; 
and in this motion, the nearer the horſe taketh 
tis limbs from the ground, the opener, the 
evener, and the ſhorter is Eis pace. 


0 


Ir he takes up his feet ſlovenly, it ſhews ſtumb- 
ling or lameneſs; to tread narrow, or croſs, ſhews 
interfering, or ſailing; to ſtep uneven, ſhews 
wearineſs, and if he treads long, you may be ap- 
prchenkve he forges, by which I mean, that when 
he walks, or trots, he ſtrikes the toes of his hind 
feet againſt the corners of his ſhoes before, which 
occaſions a clatte:- ing noiſe as you ride; and this 
proceeds generally from the weakneſs of his fore 
legs, he not having ſtrength in them to raiſe them 
up ſufficiently quick to make way for the hind 
ones. A horſe of this kind is not near ſo ſervice- 
able as the horſe exempt from it, and the dealers, 
to get rid of him, will make abundance of pre- 
tienes: If he has been juſt ſhoed, they will oy 
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the farrier has put him on too long ſhoes ; if his 
ſhoes are old, they will tell you he is juſt come 
off a long journey, and is much fatigued ; you 
mult not therefore be over credulous to any thing 
a jockey or dealer affirms, for what they ſay in 
this manner, is too often with intent to deceive ; 
and it is very certain that a horſe who forges can 
never be ſure-footed, any more than one who has 
tottering or bow-legs, 


WALE AND TROT MOUNTED. 


ON his being mounted, fee him walk. Ob- 
ſerve his mouth, that he pulls fair, not too high, 
nor bearing down : then ſtand behind him, and 
ſee if he goes narrower before than behind, as 
every horſe that goes well on his legs goes in that 
manner. Take notice that he bruſhes not by 
going too cloſe; a certain ſign of his cutting, and 
tiring in travelling. Have nothing to do with 


that horſe who throws his legs confuſedly about, 


and croſſes them before: This you may ' obſerve 
by ſtanding exactly before or behind him, as he 
i5 going along. In his trot he ſhould point his 
fore legs well, without clambering, nor yet as if 
he were afraid; and that he throws well in his 
hind legs, which will enable him to ſupport his 
trot, and ſhoot his fore parts forwards. 


A CANTER 


t. 1. 
A CANTER OR GALL OP. 

Ix his canter, obſerve he does not fret, but goes 
cool in this pace; and in his gallop, he ſhouid 
take his feet nimbly from the ground, and not 
raiſe them too high, but that he ſtretcheth out 
his fore legs, and folloxs nimbly with his hind 
ones, and that he cutteth not under his knee, 
(which is called the ſwift or ſpeedy cut) that he 
croſſes not, nor claps one foot on another, and 
ever leadeth with his far fore foot, and not with 
the near. one. If he gallops round, and raiſes his 
fore fect, he may be ſaid to gallop ſtrongly, but 
not ſwiftly ; and if he labour his feet confuſedly, 
and ſeems to gallop pa! infully, it ſhews ſome 
hidden lameneſs; for in all his paces, you ſhould 


particularly obſerve that his limbs are free, with» | 


out the leaſt ſtiffneſs, 


TOTTERING LEGS, 


Now that he has becn well exerciſed in thoſe 
difterent paces, it is your time to examine for an 
infirmity, not eaſily diſcovered, and that is what 
I call Tottering Legs : You cannot perceive it till 
aſter a horſe has galloped for ſome time, and then, 
by letting him reſt a little, you will ſee his legs 
tremble under, him, which is the diſorder I mean: 
How handſome ſoever the legs of ſuch a Þorſe 
may be, he never can ſtand well on them; you 


arg therefore not to mind what the jockey ſays 
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* 1 
when he talks of the beauty of the limbs, for if 
you oblige him to gallop the horſe, or fatigue him 
pretty much, (which is commonly done in order 
to try the creature's bottom) you will in all likeli- 
hood diſcover this defect, unleſs you ſuffer the 
zroom to gallop bim to the ſtable door, and put 


him up in a moment, which he will certainly 


endeavour to do, if he is conſcious of it, while 
the maſter has another horſe ready to ſhew yon, 
in order to take off your attention from what he 
is afraid you ſhould ſee. 


THus having, to the beſt of my judgment, 
gone through every requiſite obſervation relative 
to the purchaſe of a horſe, ſtudiouſſy avoiding its 
being drawn into an unneceſſary length, yet at 
the ſame time being as careful to avoid an 
affected brevity: the gentlemen, to whom many 
of my obſervations are familiar, will pleaſe to ob- 
ſerve, that I have endeavoured, as much as poſ- 
ſible, to write for the information of the perſon 
intirely unacquainted with the qualifications 
which form a complete horſe; in the purchaſe of 
which, the perſon ſhovld particularly conſider the 
end for which he buys, whether for running, 
hunting, travelling, draught, or burthen ; and it 
is therefore almoſt unneceſſary to remind him, 
that the biggcſt and ſtrongeſt are fitteſt for ſtrong 
occaſions, burdens, draught, or double carriage, 
as the middle ſize is for hunting, pleaſure, gene- 

ral 
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ral employments, and the leaſt for ſummer hack- 
ney. The laſt thing I ſhall take the freedom to 
vbſerve to my reader is, that a very ſmall portion 
of this treatiſe has been taken ſrom a late publi- 
cation, deficient in many reſpects, though at the 
fame time containing ſome trite obſervations, and 
that the bulk of it has been compiled from my 
own experience, aſſiſted by various authors on the 
ſubject, of which Monſieur Saunier is the princi- 
pal. All I have therefore to obſerve is, that it 
was compiled at the requeſt of the publiſhers, as 
a ſuitable companion to a bock of the ſame ſize, 
intitled, The Gentleman's Pocket Farriery, 
ſhewing how to uſe a horſe on a journey, and 
what remedies are proper for common accidents 
that may befal him on the road, which having 
been univerſally approved, and met with a very 
extenſive ſale, they are hopeful that a well drawn 
up aſſiſtant towards the purchaſe of a horſe, de- 
ſcribing the diſorders, &c. to which he is liable, 
might ſtand fair to be received with marks of the 
ſame public appfobation. 
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